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in return, and I get very well out of the
bargain,"

Ohamfort I will leave, with his sensible dis-
tinction between Pride and Vanity. "A man,"
he says, " has advanced far in the study of
morals who has mastered the difference between
pride and vanity. The first is lofty, calm, im-
movable ; the second is uncertain, capricious,
unquiet. The one adds to a man's stature; the
other only puffs him out. The one is the source
of a thousand virtues; the other is that of
nearly all vices and all perversities. There is
a kind of pride in which are included all the
commandments of God; and a kind of vanity
which contains the seven mortal sins."

I will say little of La Bruyere, by far the
greatest, broadest, strongest., of French character-
writers, because his is not one of the houses
of which you can judge by a brick or two taken
at random. For those in whom the excitements
of modern literature have not burnt up the
faculty of sober meditation on social man, La
Bruyere must always be one of the foremost
names. Macanlay somewhere calls him thin.
But Macanlay has less ethical depth, and less
G